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Camping 
and an 


A\ppreciation 


of the 


ut-ot«Loors 


By 
LESTER F. SCOTT 


National Executive 


Camp Fire Girls 


EpiIToR’s NOTE.—The easy conversational style of 
the broadcaster characterizes this radio talk by Mr. 
Scott. It is reproduced herewith as it was given over 
the air, unaltered and unadorned for publication. 


OME years ago a friend of ours who knew 
that most of our summers were spent in 
camp and wondered why, said to Mrs. 

Scott, “I wouldn’t like it. I hate to be dirty.” 

Of course there are dirty camps and dirty 

campers and we really should not have been 

distressed by the comment. But fortunately 
most folk who care at all for the out-of-doors, 
treat nature and themselves, with the same re- 
speci that they treat their homes and their every- 
day surroundings. There are people who litter 
their city parks and litter their homes—fortu- 
nately they are not in the majority. Strange as 
it may seem, I have known many people who 
have kept their homes neater and who have 
learned to live more simple and more adequate 
lives because of their camping experience. 
Organized camping, that is, camping under 
the auspices of organizations or of private camp 

Owners, has been going on in this country for 

the past fifty years. Of late the interest in this 
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type of large group camping has grown with 
rapidity and its value fully recognized. 

Today I will tell you of a different kind oi 
camping—what might be called a postgraduate 
course, a step or two beyond the organized 
camping under trained leadership. I have been 
asked to tell you of a camp, with which I am 
particularly familiar, which lies back of be- 
yond, in the north country, many hundreds of 
miles from our city of teeming millions. 

It has been my good fortune to set up camp 
in many parts of this far flung country. I have 
camped from the beaches of the Atlantic to the 
lofty meadows of the high Sierras in California, 
and from the desert just over the ranges from 
Mexico to the north land of New Ontario. I 
have gone out to the desert by motor and un- 
rolled my sleeping bag and lighted my fire of 
mesquite where the temperature drops 60 de- 
grees from mid-afternoon to three A.M. You 
didn’t know that the desert was cold at night? 
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It is one of the surprises that new country 
holds in store. I have camped in a snow bank in 
June at the foot of three glaciers at twelve 
thousand feet just under Long’s Peak in the 
Rockies where the water was so cold that it 
made the hands tingle, but where the trout were 
the answer to a fisherman’s dream. That was a 
horse trip with pack animals. 

I have sailed a bit and I know the Great 
Lakes well and something of both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific so that the phrases “‘open water”’ 
and “open country” have a music for me that 
has the quality of lyric poetry. What do I mean 
by the intangible values of camping? It is the 
changed mental! outlook and the letting down of 
the strains of city life that this type of camping 
brings about. May I be so bold as to call it an 
improvement in mental health? 

It may be taken for granted that, equipped 
with a knowledge of simple cooking and first- 
aid and of one’s own physical condition, and 
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having learned at least some of the out-of-door- 
skills, such as handling horses or canoes or 
sailing craft, one’s general health will improve 
during a rational camping experience, but | 
doubt if many people realize what a complete 
change in menial outlook may take place if 
one is willing to do without newspapers or mail, 
or telegrams or any other method of rapid com- 
munication and learns to live in a world of his 
own for two weeks or two months or even 
longer. 

In all of us who have not quite lost that vital 
spark the spirit of adventure is still glowing. 
The fire is not quite dead. The world of nature 
holds innumerable surprises for us. The guides 
who lead the way, the wranglers who look aiter 
the horses, the residents of the region—be they 
cowboys, loggers or prospectors—all play their 
part in restoring one to a sense of mental free- 
dom. In the main, they are simple people with 
few wants, contented with their way of life, full 
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of the lore of the woods 
and the plains and the 
mountains. Time and 
its demands mean 
nothing to them. The 
thing which counts with 
them is the ability to 
meet emergencies when 
they arise. They are 
largely a product of 
their environment and 
have learned how to 
meet its demands. From 
association with them 
one learns of other ways 
of life foreign to his 
own. 

In talking of these 
people to certain of my 
friends they have quite 
failed to catch my 
meaning and have said, 
“But you wouldn’t want 
to live like that.” Cer- 
tainly not, no more than 
I would thrive and be 
satisfied on a continu- 
ous diet of quail, or 
brook trout or venison, 
but it’s a keen satisfac- 
tion to know how to live 
off the country as they 
do and to meet the un- 
expected quite ade- 
quately as they do. 
What to me is adven- 
ture, to them is only a 
part of the day’s work. 
But as one gets to know 
them a mutual respect 
develops as the new camper learns his way 
about: that is satisfying to the spirit. 

Learning one’s way about? Here’s an ex- 
ample of what I mean. You work your way to 
some vantage point in the hill and lake country 
with the forest all about you. Now you’re up 
where you can get the contours of the hills. By 
your knowledge of stream flow and the dips in 
the land you say, “At that point there should 
be a lake.” Your map fails to show it. Then you 
work your way down through the “bush” to 
the spot you picked and there’s your lake, just 
as you predicted. There is a thrill in it. 

There’s a release to the mind in seeking out 
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the craft of the forest, the waters or the moun- 
tains, and making it your own. To learn the 
fascinating use of map and compass, to be mas- 
ter of your horse in rough country and of a 
canoe in white water, to be able to cook and to 
sleep in comfort in any weather, make for self 
confidence and is the beginning of knowledge 
for the real camper. 

That is all very well for the man of ample 
means or for a group of men together, but what 
about the women, what about the family? My 
wife and I have made many of these expedi- 
tions together, most of them without a guide, 

(Continued on Page 29) 














Straight Talk on 
this Business of 
Getting Campers 


private camps in this country makes the 

certainty of a full enrollment questionable 
even in the long established camp. Ten years 
ago, it was not unusual for a camp director to 
anriounce in May or early June that there were 
no available places for additional campers. How 
different the story in the last five years! It is 
no news that some of the oldest and unquestion- 
ably finest camps have fallen short of capacity 
enrollment year after year. Even this summer, 
when more money was being spent for recrea- 
tion, when steamship accommodations were 
difficult to secure and many resort hotels were 
booked to capacity in advance of the season, 
the better camps as a whole were not 100 per 
cent enrolled. 

It is true that so many varying factors have 
entered into camp enrollment during the past 
five years that a capacity enrollment has been 
difficult to achieve. However, during normal 
times the question of whether or not your 
camp is to be filled with full-rate campers really 
settles down to the question of how good a busi- 
ness man or woman you are, as well as how 
good a camp director. Few and far between 
today are the camps with a waiting list. The 
problem of summer-camp enrollment is quite 
different from the problem of private-school en- 
rollment. While we grant that the program of a 
summer camp is an excellent and almost neces- 
sary complement to the winter school program, 
it is not regarded by the laity as as much of a 
necessity as is the school. Summer camp still is, 
and will continue to be, looked upon as a lux- 
ury by the average well-to-do-parent. How then 
are you to insure your security in the future in 
your camp enroilment? 

Although the summer camp is educational, 
as well as recreational, the problem of camp 
enrollment must be approached as a business 
problem. In convincing a parent of the advis- 
ability of sending a child to a good camp—your 
camp—vyou are actually selling a service—a 
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Start V our Enrollment Campaign Now 
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ETHEL F. BEBB 
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commodity. How good a salesman are you? Do 
you plan and organize your sales campaign, or 
do you still use haphazard methods and hope 
for the best? Do you rely on school affiliations 
and counselor following? Or, do you use every 
available dignified means of putting your camp 
across? 

In planning an enrollment campaign cer- 
tainly the first step is to be convinced that you 
have something really worthwhile to offer— 
that there are certain outstanding features on 
your program, certain people on your staff who 
are unusually capable in training children. Dis- 
couragement about your camp enrollment is 
transmitted to parents in many ways other than 
words. A parent should never be cognizant of 
your concern over enrollment or of your finan- 
cial worries. Success begets success. A knowl- 
edge of other camps and an appreciation of the 
excellent work done in these camps are far bet- 
ter selling points than derogatory insinuations, 
for in selling one should always avoid the nega- 
tive approach. 

Begin your enrollment campaign early—be- 
fore the holidays. Many directors state that it 
is useless to begin enrollment work before Feb- 
ruary or March—yet these same directors open 
camp year after year without a capacity enroll- 
ment. A high percentage of actual enrollment 
may be made before January. Until two years 
ago, the director of a large boys’ camp in New 
England spent his winter in Florida, returning 
north in March. Although he continued to 
enroll a fine group, there were vacancies each 
year. During the past two years he has worked 
steadily on enrollment from January and takes 
his vacation immediately after camp closes. His 
camp has been 100 per cent enrolled for the 
past two years. 

Certainly your campaign should be planned, 
your booklet printed and off the press, your 
lists ready, your old camper contacts renewed 
by January. In the past few years the director 
of one of the leading camps in this country did 
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two jobs—one in a school, the other in his 
camp—camp enrollment suffered. This year he 
did one job—camp—and a camp filled to ca- 
pacity early in June resulted, and the income 
greatly increased. 

The director of a camp does not always en- 
joy and therefore is not able to carry on suc- 
cessfully an enrollment campaign. The director 
who dislikes this phase of the camp work defi- 
nitely needs an assistant who enjoys contact 
work. Sometimes, the best director is a poor 
representative. If you dislike calling upon 
parents, you must either learn to enjoy it or 
employ someone more able than yourself in 
meeting and convincing people. Forced selling 
is always the least successful. 

Obviously, your satisfied patron is your best 
salesman. Do you properly cultivate this source 
of enrollment by keeping in touch with former 
campers even though they may have attended 
your camp twenty years ago? Do you make 
them feel that you are interested in them and 
need them regardless of the years? Their inter- 
est can be kept through occasional personal 
letters, reunions of old and new campers, bulle- 
tins, and the camp catalog portraying camp as 
it is today. A printed blank or form is valuable 
in securing names of prospects from former 
campers and patrons. This, accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope, will often bring a 
response and should certainly be accompanied 
by a personal letter, proving your interest in 
your former campers and patrons at present. 
Invite them back to camp—make them feel it 
is still their camp! The director of a camp in 
the Middle West ties a bit of pine branch to a 
card at Christmas, and writes a greeting to 
campeys and friends, individual and representa- 
tive proving her continued interest. 

A certain camp director in the East, who for- 
merly enrolled many girls from a city located 
in the eastern part of the Middle West, found 
that few, if any, campers were coming from 
that city in recent years. The director had not 
visited the old girls, nor was a representative of 
this camp in touch with former patrons in that 
locality. Imagine her amazement, upon a recent 
visit after many years of neglect, to find one of 
her outstanding girls—now a woman of influ- 
ence in her community—representing another 
camp and recommending it to her friends. 
bviously, lack of contact was responsible for 
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the steadily decreasing enrollment from this 
section. 

The most important piece of follow-up is 
your camp bookiet. It must be a true picture 
of your camp, for it is your calling card and 
your silent representative which usually reaches 
the home before you call. In planning a book- 
let it is important to remember that it is written 
for people who do not know your camp. Exce:- 
lent pictures, large enough to portray something 
definite about the camp, are perhaps the main 
feature of a booklet. Many small pictures, 
jumbled together on a page, accomplish little 
in crystallizing interest. Reading matter shou.d 
be direct—it should answer the obvious ques- 
tions in a parent’s mind. 

Also of primary importance in your follow- 
up is your letter which accompanies or precedes 
your catalog. Your letterhead deserves atten- 
tion—is it attractive? Your letter must present 
a good appearance for it does give the first 
impression of your camp. Personally dictated 
letters in response to every worthwhile inquiry 
bring a maximum percentage of enrollment. 
Each prospective camper differs in some way 
from every other. Recognize this and by your 
letter convey your interest in the child in ques- 
tion, the suitability of your camp for this cer- 
tain chiid. 

It is possible to develop a definite interes: 
in your camp by letters which present new 
thoughts about camps in general—yours in 
particular. No obviously good camp inquiry 
should be discarded when no response is made 
to the first letter or follow-up material, nor 
should the camp inquiry which comes to you 
from a distant point be discarded as worthless. 
A California parent inquiring about a camp in 
New York State has a definite reason for his 
interest in an eastern camp. Enrollments in 
camps in this country are made each year from 
foreign countries—in many cases there is no 
contact other than letters between the parent 
and the camp director. No inquiry deserves the 
discard without one follow-up. Use conserva- 
tive but persuasive methods in your second 
follow-up. 

So correlate your booklet, letters, personal 
calls, into a definite plan of action early in the 
season that they will insure a full enrollment. 
You will find that it is not only profitable to 
conduct your enrollment work as a business, 
but highly enjoyable. 
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A Director |_ooks Back to |_ook Forward 


Autumn is Camp 


Planning Time for 
the Camp Fire Girls 


HE end of one camping season is definitely 
To beginning of the next for it is then that 

the Camp Director takes stock of this 
year’s accomplishment, evaluates success and 
failure to reach objectives, makes notes of how 
new objectives for the coming season may be 
more fully achieved. 

This evaluation has really begun long before 
—with the setting up of objectives after the 
previous season had ended, with discussions 
with the camping committee during the winter, 
counselor conferences during the summer, and 
in the final end-of-the-summer staff conference. 
Each counselor is also asked to evaluate her 
own work in her report to the director. With 
this data in hand the director is in a position 
to present her evaluation to the Camp Commit- 
tee of the local Camp Fire Girls Council and 
with them to set up objectives for the next 
season. 

Do all directors of Camp Fire Girl camps do 
this? Some do and some don’t. A great many 
more do it now than did it five years ago and 
the number is increasing as stress is laid on 
this by the National Camping Department. 

What do they use as a measuring rod? For 
the physical set-up of the camp they have the 
“Standards for Camp Fire Girls Camps’ to 
check against. Site, buildings, equipment, sani- 
tation, waterfront, food, health safety, financial 
administration and records—these are the least 
difficult features to evaluate. We call these 
standards ‘“‘Minimum” because they are what 
every camp can achieve. They by no means 
limit the camps since many can go far beyond 
them, depending on the local situation. 

To evaluate leadership and program is far 
more difficult, as every camp director knows. 
We are very anxious to keep our camping pro- 
gram flexible, to avoid setting standards that 
may be regarded as a fixed pattern. We feel 
that the possibilities of camping as an educa- 
tional experience have by no means been 
reached, that what was done yesterday is no 
criteria for what may be accomplished tomor- 
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C. FRANCES LOOMIS 
Editor, Department of Publications, 
Camp Fire Girls 


row. In our Camp Directors’ Bulletin we set 
forth the end results we hope to achieve and 
Suggestions to guide our directors in their plan- 
ning. We refer them to recommended books 
and periodicals on camping and education, 
recommend their participation in the American 
Camping Association, and discuss objectives 
with them at our own Executives’ Conferences. 

Since our camp directors are our Camp Fire 
Executives, we ask from them, in the Annual 
Report of their Council, a statement of the 
objectives of the various committees. These are 
the objectives towards which the committees 
outline their year’s work, sometimes not 
achieved, as ambition is apt to outdistance pos- 
sibility of accomplishment. This plan has these 
obvious advantages: The Executive-Camp Di- 
rector must think over the objectives carefully 
before they are brought up for discussion by 
the Camp Committee. The Camp Committee 
must do the same. Together they must arrive 
at the objectives, which give Committee and 
Executive a mutual challenge. Set down in 
black and white on the report to National 
Headquarters, they represent a definite goal 
towards which to strive and, after the camping 
season is Over, a measuring rod of accomplish- 
ment. 

Here is an example of their objectives as 
stated by the Camping Committee of a Local 
Council in their Annual Report for 1936: 


1. Increase the number of girls utilizing camp facili- 
ties for both week-ends and summer sessions. 

2. Retire the mortgage of $300 and the note of 
$150. 

3. Carry on a camp education program through the 
Mothers’ Club. 

4. Build a shelter for hand craft, replacing the 
worn out hand craft tent. 

5. Plant 11,500 trees (red pine, tamarack, and 
white cedar) as a part of the tree planting plan, 
this to cover 28 acres of hillside. 

6. Continue to point the program toward flexibility. 


The Executives’ evaluations sent us with 
their Camp Reports give us_ illuminating 
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glimpses of their problems—and of themselves. 

Here is a thoughtful summing up of a sea- 
son’s accomplishment, together with plans for 
future improvement: 


On the surface, it seems ungrateful to be critical 
of a summer which held as much harmony and 
happiness and fulfillment as this one did. The 
experience of this year, however, deepened certain 
impressions, and led to certain beliefs regarding 
future development of the camp. Some of these 
concern program and personnel; some, physical 
set-up. 


PROGRAM AND PERSONNEL 


1. More adequate presentation of nature lore. This 
largely concerns personnel. 

2. Recognition of the need for better training 
among directing group in regard to social and 
recreational needs of the different age groups in 
camp. Junglers, especially, need a highly trained 
counselor group. We recognize the delicacy and 
significance of vocational guidance—and many 
times over during the summer we were asked for 
suggestions along this line: ““What college shall 
I attend?” “What do you think I am good for?”’ 
Girls—the majority, will not go to a person set 
up as a vocational guidance expert—but they 
will ask their leaders, with whom they have in- 
formal contact. How perfect a situation if this 
group were trained to do the wise thing! 

3. A much more definite unitization. Both in per- 
sonnel and equipment, a set-up that would allow 
each unit in camp to participate in crafts, etc., 
with their own (small) unit groups. Further 
growth in this direction is limited in our camp 
until we have more equipment. Jungle unit might 
be a logical starting place. They should have a 
building which could include craft activities, 
social assemblies and parties, perhaps a kitchen 
and dining room space for girl-cooks. We would 
Suggest keeping a central dining room-kitchen. 
Personnel changes would result, of course, where 
such division took place, to allow for wide ranges 
of activities within the unit. 


PHYSICAL _ IMPROVEMENT—We suggest these things 
be given consideration: 


1. Some provision for showers or baths; a more 
adequate sanitary unit. 

2. Some plan made, toward which: we could work, 

which will allow greater unitization. This would 

mean buildings, possibly. 

More nearly adequate refrigeration facilities. 

Canoe rack roofed. 

Docks completely covered with cocoa matting 

or other suitable material. 

6. Increase camp craft and archery equipment. 


in &— Ww 
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And here’s a gimpse of the problems of a new 
Executive, directing her first camp: 


It is a bit hard to evaluate one’s successes and 
failures the first time one is a Camp Director, for 
there is no basis for comparison with previous 
years. One is either content to let things run along 
for the first year on the momentum of the last 
Camp Director or one sets goals and standards sky 
high—and misses many of them. I did the latter. 

I realized not altogether too late that I expected 
to conduct an ideal camp, in an ideal situation—a 
camp that was for youngsters who would enjoy 
every minute of the day. I overlooked the fact that 
there might be problems of staff, land owners, 
hitches and campers. I didn’t take well enough into 
consideration the significant fact that people are 
human, are prone to change, and love to gossip. 
But I learned many of these things early enough in 
the season to profit by much, and so I’m not dis- 
appointed in this camping season, but I’m far from 
satisfied. 


And here is a camp director who, after giv- 
ing a detailed report of activities, sums up the 
results with the phrase, “a happy camp,” and 
analyzes the causes: 


As I look back at the season, it seems to me that 
the finest and most significant thing which I can 
say about it is that it was a happy camp. This 
spirit was so apparent that parents, Council mem- 
bers, and casual visitors commented on it. A remark 
frequently heard from parents was, “Well, my 
daughter is having the best time she ever had at 
camp.” 

This was the result of the hard work, the careful 
planning, and the complete cooperation of as fine 
a group of counselors as a director could wish to 
have. 

When I say a happy camp I do not mean that 
we played all the time. The accomplishments in the 
various crafts are evidence to the contrary. The 
progress in water activities; the interest of the 
whole camp in the family of phoebes living on the 
front porch, and the family of redstarts in the tree 
outside the infirmary window, and the daily nature 
mysteries on the bulletin board; the lovely things 
made in handcraft—often from material found at 
camp; the keen interest in camp craft, especially in 
the pioneer work; the skills developed in archery, 
tennis, games, and tap dancing; the patient work 
ending in the exciting operation of the marionettes; 
the knowledge gained of what to do for a sprain, for 
fainting, or in other emergencies—all of these meant 
hours of effort, of patience, of trying again and 
again—but the girls were enjoying themselves while 
they were working. 

Aside from the good times and tangible accom- 
plishments of the summer, we feel that the memories 

(Continued on Page 31) 

















dren afflicted with dia- 
betes, say medical author- 
ities, children who form a 
group that is increasing at 
the rate of 10,000 newly affected children each 
year. The group is a new one, for until the 
discovery of insulin in 1922, by Dr. Frederick 
C. Banting, practically every child who devel- 
oped the disease died. 


The diabetic child, if he is to live a normal, 
healthy life, or even live at all, must have a 
special diet carefully adapted to his particular 
need. He must take his “shot” of insulin by 
hypodermic needle before two or three meals 
each day. He must regulate his exercise, rest 
and food to maintain a strict balance. Obvious- 
ly this child, whose medical care requires the 
constant attention of doctors and nurses, can- 
not attend the ordinary camp. 

Yet there is no other child for whom the ben- 
efits of life in the open hold more value. There 
is no other child to whom camp life, with its 
numerous opportunities for physical develop- 
ment, aesthetic appreciation, adjustment to the 
group, offers more. Diabetic children, often 
afflicted since babyhood, have been the object 
of much attention and pity on the part of 
friends and family. Because of this, they are 
apt to be very self-centered, selfish, intro- 
spective, and discouraged at their apparent 
handicap. 


The mother on whom the care of a diabetic 
child rests has a full-time job, a job that per- 
mits of no “days off,” no vacation. As the 
child grows older, he can learn to give his own 
insulin, calculate his own diet, weigh his own 
food, discipline himself. But until those years 
come, his mother cannot relax for even a day 
her care or her watch, for temptations are 
many. Diabetic children who would scorn a 
“cheat” in any game, would regard an ordinary 
lie as sinful, have been known to snatch a 
younger child’s candy and later deny that they 
had eaten a thing. 


A diabetic child needs camping experience, 


Camps for Diabetic Children 


HERE are in our By 
T counte 30,000 chil- 
ADELINE CLARKE 
Camp Ho Mita Koda 


then, for the physical and 
mental benefits which it 
gives any normal boy or 
girl, and for the extra help 
and encouragement which 
must counterbalance the 
manner in which so many of his playmates and 
friends regard him. A camping period away 
from home not only does him a world of good, 
but it provides those who care for him a chance 
for rest and change. 


There have been, and are, several pioneer 
attempts to provide diabetic children with 
camping experience. H. G. Wells, a diabetic 
himself, has helped to finance several diabetic 
camps in England. Idlewild Camp for Boys in 
New Hampshire and Telawooket for Girls, in 
Vermont, both private camps, accept a small 
number of diabetics each year. Dr. E. P. Joslin, 
outstanding authority in diabetes at Harvard, 
supervises the diabetic camps of several wel- 
fare groups near Boston. Physicians in Cin- 
cinnati directed a camp for one summer. 


The only fully organized camp for diabetic 
children, in the world, however, is Ho Mita 
Koda, near Cleveland, which has been open 
to 50 boys and girls from all parts of the 
country every summer except one since 1930. 
It is the largest and the only one which oper- 
ates on a full camping and recreational schedule 
as well as a medical schedule. 


Dr. Henry John, Director of Ho Mita Koda 
and well-known specialist in diabetes, says, “A 
camp requires medical, nursing and dietetic 
supervision, plus a recreational organization, if 
it is to give the child what it should. The camp 
and its activities come first. These must be in 
the foreground, but they must be supplemented 
by medical care. Although the latter is ex- 
tremely important, it must be kept in the back- 
ground, so far as the children are concerned. 


“The emphasis must be on the play and 
activities and the medical regimen must be so 
organized that the children are scarcely con- 
scious of its existence. Only in this manner can 
a camp for diabetic children function well and 
fulfill its mission.” 
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Thus three separate staffs are required: the 
recreational, the medical, and the dietetic. 

The recreational staff may be much like any 
other camp, and must be just as comprehen- 
sive in the range of skills offered. Diabetics can 
swim, hike, run, cook out-of-doors as well as 
any normal child. Their active, alert minds call 
for exercise in the way of creative work in arts, 
crafts, dramatic and literary expression. The 
recreational staff must have counselors equipped 
to offer these skills to all types of children. 
They must be able to inspire enthusiasm in 
children often inert and passive because they 
have been made to feel that they are invalids. 
They must be able to promote harmony among 
children who have been spoiled by over- 
indulgent parents. 


The recreational staff of a diabetic camp 
plans for the child one of the most important 
phases in his physical life, exercise. Exercise 
helps to metabolize his food, and to a certain 
extent, can replace insulin. Often the insulin 
dosage can be reduced when he is leading the 
active life of camp. Games, hikes, tennis, volley 
ball, swimming, all contribute to the improve- 
ment of his health. Regular rest periods and a 
good night’s sleep in the clear stillness of the 
woods are a welcome change from city noise 
and dirt. 


Leaders of children in a diabetic camp must, 
as anywhere, be chosen for their vision and 
sincerity. Besides being a specialist in his own 
field, each must have a peculiar sympathy and 
understanding of the diabetic’s problems. A 
diabetic adult who has been to the camp as a 
child may be an addition to the staff; a bal- 
ance between diabetics and non-diabetics seems 
a wise plan in order that the children have be- 
fore them striking examples of character and 
achievement with no contrast between those 
handicapped and those more fortunate. 


At Ho Mita Koda, the campers have a maxi- 
mum amount of free time. During these hours, 
hobby clubs, crafts and quiet games are of- 
fered, but attendance is not required. All-camp 
activities, such as swimming, morning assem- 
bly, and meals are scheduled on a routine which 
undergoes very little change. Good habit for- 
mation, so essential in a diabetic who must live 
his physical life more or less on schedule, is 
thereby encouraged. 


Dr. John finds the diabetic child, with few 


exceptions, in advance of his age mentally. 
These children are precocious, often talented. 
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The recreational staff has real material with 
which to work in helping them overcome dis- 
couragement, build strong characters for them- 
selves. 

Evening camp fires provide opportunities for 
stories of great men who have had diabetes, 
Caruso, Edison, Clemenceau, H. G. Wells. 
Counselors maintain a careful balance between 
recognition of the children as diabetics in order 
to help them regulate their lives, and ignoring 
the presence of the disease in order to have the 
children forget it and act like normal boys and 
girls. 

A common task is the skillful breaking up 
of little “‘sessions.”’ Like old ladies describing 
their operations, diabetic children will sit for 
hours describing their periods of “‘coma,’’ com- 
paring insulin dosages, and relating the times 
they have “broken their diet”? without being 
caught. 

Bobby, a rebellious little tyrant from a 
wealthy home, found that at camp people 
would not make all kinds of sacrifices at his 
demand. He learned a lot from Hubert, meek, 
homely, whose life with his ignorant Polish 
parents had been far from happy. Unwanted 
and neglected, as Hubert grew older he had had 
to grasp and control his problem. He knew, 
before coming to camp, how to calculate his 
diet, weigh his food, give his own injection of 
insulin. Because diabetic food and insulin are 
expensive, Hubert had worked nights at a drug 
store, serving sundaes and many things he could 
never hope to eat. His appreciation and ready 
participation in group life made Bobby look 
to his laurels, earned Hubert that warmth of 
spirit that comes with the first knowledge that 
someone likes you, that someone thinks you 
are worthy of his friendship. 

The medical, nursing and dietetic staffs 
duplicate the services of a hospital. In fact, the 
diabetic camp has been called by its originator, 
Dr. John, “an extension of hospital service.” 
The solution of the problem of each diabetic 
patient is a technical one, involving laboratory 
investigations, careful and regular checking and 
observation. Instruction plays an important 
part, for the patient must learn how to take 
care of himself when he returns to city life. 

Every child at a diabetic camp has his own 
diet, his own proportions of carbohydrates, pro- 
tein and fat which he must consume in order to 
balance his insulin dosage and exercise. At Ho 
Mita Koda fifty charts are prepared daily, in- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Camping |_esislation in Michigan 





C. L. MATHEISON, Ph.D. 


tion in Michigan relating to camps, the 

supervision of camps in the State has 
been assumed by State agencies established for 
other purposes. The authority of such agencies 
over camps is established through their broad 
powers or assumed by implication through the 
wording of Statutes passed to control other in- 
stitutions where it is evident that the control of 
camping was foreign to the intent of the legis- 
lature. 

Camping has become an important institu- 
tion in Michigan, with approximately 250 in- 
dividual camps serving annually about 50,000 
boys and girls. State officials have realized the 
importance of the camping movement with its 
educational, recreational, and social implica- 
tions, and have felt the need of State super- 
vision. With no specific legislation covering 
camping, the only expedient has been to fit the 
control of camping into the implied powers of 
existing State agencies under legislative pro- 
visions which are foreign to camping and evi- 
dently beyond the original intent of the legis- 
lature. 

The majority of camp directors agree that 
State supervision is necessary and desirable. 
They are almost unanimous in the belief that 
the camping movement in Michigan has grown 
in size and importance to an extent which war- 
rants legislative recognition with specific laws 
for its supervision. The passage of legislation 
would clarify the present confusion which 
exists and would at least indicate State ac- 
knowledgment of the movement. 

Camps in Michigan are inspected by the 
Michigan Department of Health under the 
broad general power given to the State Health 
Commissioner to make whatever regulations 
are necessary to the interest of the public 
health. The Health Department has issued a 
bulletin, ““Camp and Resort Sanitation,” set- 


|) « TO the lack of any specific legisla- 





' Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Section 6452. 


After 


ting forth the rules of the department.” 
inspection, a certificate is sent setting forth the 
rating of the camp. Regarding the inspection 
by the Health Department, Mr. Rich, of the 
Department, wrote, “Work of this kind has 
been incomplete and unsatisfactory for the past 
three summers.”’ 
Licensing of Camps 

In the letter from Mr. Rich he stated, “I 
would say that there are no specific State laws 
relating directly to camps.’’ However, camps 
in Michigan are inspected and licensed, the 
inspection being made by the State Welfare 
Department. The authority under which this 
is done is in the wording of a State law passed 
for another purpose. 

In 1919 the State Legislature passed a law 
for the licensing and regulation of boarding 
homes for children. This law was to license 
and regulate homes which care for indigent, 
neglected, and orphan children. The licensing 
and regulation of these homes was placed in 
the hands of the State Board of Corrections 
and Charities, and in 1921 was transferred to 
the State Welfare Commission. The age limit 
was raised from 15 to 16 years and a license fee 
of two dollars was added in 1929; a thirty-day 
clause was removed in 1933, and the penal pro- 
visions were repealed and reinacted in 1931 
with the penal provisions ineffective unless the 
children were under 16 years of age and unless 
they remained for more than 30 days.” 

The wording of this law to license and regu- 
late boarding homes for children in Section | 
is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Whoever has in his custody or control 
one or more children under the age of sixteen years 
unattended by a parent or guardian, except chil- 
dren related to him by blood or marriage, for the 





2 Camp and Resort Sanitation, Engineering Bulletin No. 
16, Michigan Department of Health, Lansing, Michigan 
1930. 

* Laws of Michigan 1919, Act 136; 1921, Act 163; 1929, 
Act 262; 1931, Act 262; 1931, Act 328; 1933, Act 181. (This 
is Sections 12869 to 12873 and Section 17115-144 of the 
Michigan Compiled Laws of 1929, and 1935 Supplement. 
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purpose of providing such child or children with 
care, food and lodging, shall be deemed to maintain 
a boarding home for children: Provided, however, 
that the giving of instruction in the education of 
such child or children while in such custody or 
control shall not exempt such person or persons 
from the provisions of this Act: And further pro- 
vided, that nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to apply to the legal guardian of the child. 

Under a literal interpretation, a camp is a 
“boarding home for children” because the 
camp has, (1) Custody and control of one or 
more children under 16 years of age, (2) which 
children are unattended by a parent or guard- 
ian, (3) which children are not related to the 
camp director, and (4) which children are be- 
ing provided care, food, and lodging. The 
opinion that a camp comes within the provi- 
sions of this Act was expressed in an opinion 
of the Attorney General on May 11, 1936. Due 
to the fact that the original Act was passed to 
cover “boarding homes for children” with no 
intent on the part of the legislature to have 
this Act apply to camps, an opportunity exists 
to appeal from the Attorney General’s opinion 
through petition to the Supreme Court. 

Camp directors in Michigan resent the regu- 
lation and inspection by the State Welfare De- 
partment, not because they feel that regulation 
is unnecessary, but because of the implications 
involved in being classified as a “boarding 
home for children” under a law originally in- 
volving the State Board of Corrections and 
Charities. 

The State has undertaken the work of in- 
spection and regulation because of unfavorable 
conditions in two camps which were brought to 
their attention and, due to the lack of specific 
legislation, turned to the provisions of the law 
mentioned above as the only expedient for 
authority. 


The State Welfare Department wrote: 


This department is aware that the majority of 
summer camps maintain high, or at least satisfac- 
tory, standards. There are, however, some which 
operate under conditions which are not conducive 
to the welfare of the children under their care. 
Since Michigan has been so widely advertised as 
a Summer resort state there has been a marked in- 
crease In the number of camps, many of which are 
owned and operated by persons from other states. 
The necessity for licensing both boarding schools 
«nd summer camps for children was brought forci- 
bly to our attention about two years ago because 
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of two court cases which climaxed minor com- 
plaints. 

The Welfare Department has a standard in- 
spection blank and issues a license. The two- 
dollar fee is not required if renewal is made 
before the license expires. A provision added 
in 1929 exempts camps from the two-dollar fee 
if free board and care are given. 

In order to protect the State from the possi- 
ble future care of alien indigent persons, an- 
other part of the State statutes provide that 
when an “alien becomes an inmate of a board- 
ing home for children,” a report must be sent 
to the Auditor General. The Auditor reports 
to the immigration inspector and if a deporta- 
tion warrant is issued the child must be deliv- 
ered to the United States officer holding the 
warrant.* Since a camp has been ruled a 
“boarding home for children’’, this provision 
must therefore apply to camps. 

Sales Tax 

A special ruling for camps has been made 
in Michigan with regard to the three-per cent 
retail sales tax. The only tax is a tax on sales 
of food by such camps which shall be paid at 
the rate of three per cent on twenty-five per 
cent of the receipts for fees up to a maximum 
of twenty dollars per camper per week. 

Camp directors do not have to pay the sales 
tax on food when buying provisions as they are 
for resale. A license costing one dollar is re- 
quired of all persons selling at retail and, while 
the ruling does not mention the license, it is 
assumed that camps would have to have a 
retail sales license. 

In Michigan, if an employee is injured or 
killed while on duty, the employer is liable for 
damages. The Michigan Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act’ protects both the employer and 
the employee. However, the Act does not 
apply to any employer unless he elects to come 
under its provisions. If the employer does not 
elect to come under the Act, an injured em- 
ployee may bring action in the courts for dam- 
ages and the employer cannot use as a defense 
the contention that the employee was negligent; 
that the injury was the result of another em- 
ployee’s negligence; or that the employee was 
working at his own risk. These defenses can 
be used by the employer who has elected to 

(Continued on Page 28 ) 





4 Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Sections 8289 to 8291. 
* Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Sections 8407-8485. 














Build a Frontier Village 





Outline for a Camp Course in Woodcraft 


By 


SCOTT DEAROFF 
Camp Sequoyah 


EpitTor’s Note.—The following is the outline used by 
Mr. Dearoff in demonstrating the teaching of woodcraft 
in camp at the Southern Counselors Training Institute held 
at Camp Sequoyah in June, 1937. 


woodcraft into an interrelated whole and to 


l order to knit all the various phases of 


suggest a realistic method of programming 
woodcraft for campers, the education offered in 
a woodcraft course should originate in the con- 
struction and development of an enterprise 
such as a frontier post or village. 


I. The Construction of a Frontier Post will re- 
quire: 


A. 


O 


ao 


— 


. Axe work: 


Knowledge of essential activities of frontier 
life and their degree of development in a 
frontier settlement. Selection of site. 
Planning log supplements to tents. Use of 
library. 

selecting, felling, trimming, 
transporting, cutting, notching, fitting. 
Proper care and transportation of tools. 
Sharpening. 


. Emphasis on all natural material construc- 


tion—no nails or metal hinges. 


. Utilization of ‘‘waste’’: natural construc- 


tion materials for small shelters, etc. Em- 
phasis on conservation. 


. Pitching tents; lashing poles—knot work; 


drainage control; care of tents—sewing. 
The roofing problem for natural shelters: 
slabs, grass, canvas, bark. 


. Fireplace construction—draft control, dry 


wall masonry. 
Outdoor kitchen construction — masonry, 
tomahawk and knife work for pothooks, 
cranes, etc. Refrigeration, garbage pit, 
food storage. 


II. The Outfitting of Frontier Post will entail: 


A. 


Furniture building — axework, splitting 
slabs; tomahawk work. 


ITT. 


Bed making: Indian willow bed and other 
beds for permanent camp; hikers’ beds. 


Gathering clothing, personal equipment, 
etc., and selection of same to represent the 
best in outfitting. Work out minimum 
equipment list for single woodsman, party. 
Use of library. Survey of outfitters’ cata- 
logs. Decorate trading store for use as 
meeting place. 


. Natural utensils for kitchen—wood, bone, 


horn. Inexpensive utensils from used ma- 
terials. Lists for outfitting. 

Equip first-aid tent: practice materials, 
charts, real kits. Discussion of woodcraft 
hygiene. 

Equip trading post office: maps, library. 
nature study references, etc. 


The Use of Frontier Post will include: 


A. 





Organization of camper control and direc- 
tion of enterprise. Progressive democracy. 
Organization of “expeditions” to include 
purposing, planning, executing, judging. 
Programming: ceremonies, traditions, 
story, song, poetry. Woodcraft spirit. Sur- 
vey of woodcraft literature—bibliography. 


. Cooking: fire building—fuel values—rec- 


ognition of various woods. 

1. Standard recipes with permanent camp 
equipment; progressive control of tech- 
nique—griddle cakes on a griddle, then 
in a fry pan, finally on a rock. 

2. Primitive cooking. Natural utensils, wil- 
derness foods. 


Expeditions involving purposing, planning, 
executing, and judging within the enter- 
prise of the Frontier Post. Cooking, bed 
making, outfitting, provisioning (powdered 
and dehydrated foods), healthful hiking, 
first aid, mapping, nature study, etc. Sug- 
gested “purposes” for expeditions. 











By ELLSWORTH JAEGER- 


Buffalo Museum of Science 


Author, Wonder Trails 
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HE woodcraft of the Indian and pioneer is 
T too great a heritage of the new world to be 
lost. It was this knowledge that fostered the 
self-reliance and independence of those stalwarts 
who broke trails through an unexplored wilderness. 
Though today we live in a different age, the 
iorest is still a school for our people. It is here that 
we find true values and meet God face to face. Edu- 
cation should include among its fundamentals the 
wood’s life. Those forest people who today are the 
modern backwoodsmen, should be encouraged to 
‘ollow the ways of the woods rather than the 


glamour of modern life, for in helping to foster 
pioneer traditions we help ourselves. 

The state and province should encourage this 
form of education. Fairs and exhibitions recogniz- 
ing the woodland arts and crafts would aid in their 
development. 

The craft suggestion pictured above is an object 
all homes require, but whose substitute is often a 
nail driven into the wall. This bit of backwoods 
furniture can easily be made with a few tools and 
little skill, and was shown to me by a half-breed, 
Jules Beauvais by name. 
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Nutrition and Health in Camp 


By 


VICTORIA KLOSS BALL 


Instructor, Household Administration, Western Reserve University 
Nutrition Consultant, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 


Author, Camp Nutrition 


T an open forum meeting of the American 
Camping Association Convention at De- 
troit it was my privilege to have been 

the chairman of a round table discussion con- 
cerning nutrition and health in camp. The 
questions asked at this time indicated the num- 
ber and variety of problems which confront 
the camp director who is responsible for the 
well being of a summer colony of children. 
Indeed the scope of the subject proved to be so 
broad that it seemed wise to limit the material 





offered in one evening to that which would give 
a clearer conception of what we were striving 
for and of the difficulties which beset our path, 
leaving to some later date more detailed con- 
sideration of how to gain the desired ends. 
At the outset, let us consider the meaning of 
the terms “nutrition” and “health.” Good nutri- 
tion may be defined as the state in which food 
for body substance and energy is adequate and 
the mechanism involved in its conversion is in 
perfect working order. Good nutrition results 
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from a program in which there is plenty of food 
containing every material needed by each indi- 
vidual part of the body. It requires that the 
child have the necessary appetite to relish this 
food and that his hygienic program is so regu- 
lated that he can utilize the food which he eats. 
There must be no bodily defect or disease which 
would prevent this food from performing its 
mission. Nutrition and health are intimately 
associated and interdependent. Health, how- 
ever, is somewhat more inclusive. Good health, 
in addition to all the requirements of good nu- 
trition mentioned above, presupposes freedom 
from acute illness of any kind and freedom 
from aches and pains. Beyond giving a child a 
perfectly formed body, or taking therapeutic 
measures to improve its formation, both of 
which aims are somewhat beyond the attain- 
ments of a camping program, “Nutrition and 
Health in Camp” encompasses everything that 
has to do with the child’s physical welfare. 

The applied sciences of Nutrition and Hy- 
giene are comparatively new invaders into the 
field in which medicine has been the principal 
source. Organized camping is an enterprise 
which is a comparatively new venture in the 
general field of child training. As with any new 
human endeavor, organization and consequent 
standardization follow slowly in the wake of 
the van ship. The ideals and specific knowledge 
of the leaders require time to filter through the 
ranks. Undoubtedly the name mutéritionist or 
dietitian, for instance, is still being applied to 
workers of considerably different attainments. 
And we all know that there are still camps and 
camps. Those represented in such an organiza- 
tion as the American Camping Association are 
the camps which are most conscious of the 
course ahead. The introduction of the nutri- 
tionist and the health worker into the camping 
program is a recent result of this forward think- 
ing on the part of all three organized enter- 
prises. It is only natural then that problems and 
difficulties should arise, some of which stem 
from the specific fields and some of which come 
from their interrelation. An interpreter is neces- 
sary, or more correctly a group of interpreters, 
to tell each about the other and to make a be- 
ginning towards the coordination of the aims of 
all three. 

Organized camping is certainly more than a 
hippy arrangement for entertaining and safe- 
guarding the child during the vacation months. 
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That alone might prove a large enough under- 
taking but in addition organized camping is 
based on the educational premise that the camp 
is a child community where the child can grow 
creatively and in which he may learn to func- 
tion socially. Consequently, if we assume that 
the camp has actually or in imagination turned 
over the responsibility for its nutrition and 
health to trained specialists and has provided 
them with the proper facilities for furthering 
their ends, this does not yet permit the remain- 
der of the camp staff to go scot free. The very 
nature of the calling which they have heeded 
requires that they try to accomplish certain 
things. The child must be led to appreciate the 
importance of certain standards of health and 
he must learn how to obtain them. This abstract 
aim breaks itself up into many concrete ques- 
tions of which the following are but typical: 

How is the camper to understand the value of a 

good hygienic program? 
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Should he make his own bed? Wash his own 
dishes? 

Should he regulate his own schedule for rest, work 
and recreation? 

Should he do the tasks necessary to the hygienic 
function of a community through coercion? 
through bribery by a system of rewards? 

Should he receive instruction regarding the value 
of a hygienic program? Should he learn by 
trial and error? 

Should he receive training for specific skills? 


How is the camper to understand the value of a 
good nutrition program? 

Should he be allowed to make his own choice of 
food? 

Should he be taught the value and the nature of 
an adequate diet? 

Should he be required to create a dining room 
atmosphere which would be conducive to good 
digestion ? 

Should he understand how important both proper 
mastication and proper elimination are to body 
health? 


Organized dietetics at camp is likewise more 
than a happy arrangement to secure good food 
for the children at a nominal cost just as or- 
ganized health work has a program which 
reaches beyond repairing temporary tummy- 
aches. The following questions from the floor 
of the Detroit Convention indicate thinking 
along constructive lines with regard to nutrition 
and health problems at camp. 


When should the heaviest meal of the day be 
served ? 

When should rest periods be? 

How long should rest periods be? 

What degree of rest is necessary? 

When should swimming come? 

What constitutes an adequate diet? 

Can such a diet be translated into simple meal 
patterns? 

How can the food be so good that the child will 
have a “happy anticipation” for his meals? 

What special provision should be made for coun- 
selors’ food? 

How much use should be made of fresh or canned 
vegetables, canned milks? 

What is the answer to the many problems which 
concern kitchen and dining room sanitation? 


And then some problems which seem little con- 
cerned with the child but bear upon complete 
understanding between camp director, nutri- 
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tionist and health worker. Typical of such 
problems are the following questions: 


How much should a diet for adequate nutrition 
cost? 

How can the directors be certain that the diet is 
adequate even if enough money is spent? 

What dietary and health records should be kept? 

What are the purposes of records? 

How much of the nutritionist’s time should be 
spent keeping records? 

What sort of records should be kept when there is 
no dietitian? 

What sort of hospital equipment is necessary? 

What sort of kitchen equipment is necessary? 

How can the camp staff be made aware of the ne- 
cessity of kitchen organization, the kitchen staff 
probably representing the only organized group 
of manual laborers on the grounds? 

How can the nutritionist learn to appreciate the 
reasons for cook-outs and all such extra-curricular 
activities which tend to disrupt the kitchen 
routine? 


To enlarge this list would be an endless task. 
This partial list is only representative of the 
type of question which the Detroit Convention 
aroused. 

How can such heterogeneous questions and 
such diversified subjects be correlated and 
studied in the future? It is important for each 
group of workers to go down its own narrow 
alley with further study but this course may 
tend to overemphasize those aspects of the 
child’s welfare to which the particular group is 
devoted. We recall Christ’s admonition to Mar- 
tha when she comprehended only the duties of 
the kitchen. We feel that He might wisely have 
continued this criticism to each group which 
failed to see and understand the complete pic- 
ture. After all the child and his development 
should be the focusing point of all programs. 
Consequently it would seem wiser to continue 
the process begun at the Detroit Convention 
and to have joint meetings of all who are con- 
cerned with the health and nutrition of the 
child. Different evenings could be devoted to 
different aspects of the subject, from the direc- 
tor’s viewpoint, from the doctor’s viewpoint, 
from the nurse’s viewpoint, from the athletic 
instructor’s viewpoint, from the nutritionist’s 
viewpoint. But all should be required to attend 
every meeting lest the poor child and his wel- 
fare be ground between the upper and the 
nether millstone or between the rigid demands 
of the separate fields of specialized thought. 
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What Are the Camps Achieving? 


By 


MARY L. NORTHWAY 


University of Toronto 
Glen Bernard Camp, Ontario 


LTHOUGH people connected with the 
A camping movement differ in their par- 
ticular aims and purposes, they are all 
basically interested in knowing what the camps 
actually achieve. To investigate this requires 
the discovery of a method by which definite 
and reliable data will be revealed, which may 
be used as a measure of what the achievement 
has been. While the hope of securing a final 
measure—as reliable as a yardstick—is still 
impossible, facilities have become available for 
making an extensive survey, and obtaining an 
estimate of the camps’ achievement in terms of 
the influence they have had on the campers. 

In several of the universities, students as 
part of the requirements in the courses in so- 
cial psychology, write a frank, anonymous 
“Life History” and record the events, exper- 
iences, situations, problems and _ activities 
throughout all their “growing up,” as they have 
considered them to be important. In reading 
these, the experiences of the writer’s life are 
seen, as it were, “through his eyes’; and at 
the same time insight is gained into the growing 
individual as he develops adequate or inade- 
quate roles through his various groups, and 
creates from them an integrated or chaotic 
personality. 

There are several of the students who have 
attended summer camps, and as their accounts 
are written for a psychologist who is not con- 
nected with camps, their experiences and reac- 
tions have a frankness that we who are more 
closely associated with the movement would 
find impossible to secure. For obtaining in- 
formation about the camps’ achievement these 
histories are useful in two ways: first, they 
enable us to see the camper’s camp and his 
experience there as he himself evaluates it; 
that is, what he considers the camp has 
achieved; secondly, it allows us to view the 
camp experience as one part of the whole life 
pattern of the individual. That is, we see the 
personality he has developed up to the time 


he comes to camp, the change or growth of his 
role during the summer experience, and the in- 
fluence of camp on the part he assumes when 
he returns to life at home again. 

While full use of this material will be made 
by detailed research, on the basis of which it 
is hoped some definite answer to our original 
question will be reached, camp workers may 
be interested in a preview of some of the sam- 
ples obtained in the analysis of these histories. 
The three which are here reported have been 
selected because they reveal three very differ- 
ent personalities, and also show quite different 
effects the camping situation has in each case. 


I 
“Joy’—aged 20. 

Joy grew up in a small town; she had no 
close attachments to her parents, or her step- 
brother who was fifteen years older, but be- 
longed to a secure, rather objective family set- 
ting. From her earliest days she was a 
friendly child, and even in pre-school years had 
many playmates, and was a real member of 
the group. She made and kept friends easily 
and was very fair with them; she belonged to 
several informal clubs of girls and boys, and 
played a real but not dominating part in each. 
She had the ability for enjoying all experiences 
and took an alert interest in all events. At 
school she succeeded both academically and so- 
cially, and seemed in every way to be a normal, 
well-adjusted happy child. When her father 
died, in her ninth year, she felt natural grief 
but it caused no severe crisis. At thirteen, after 
her first year in high school, she went to a 
C. G.I. T. camp. 

“T seem to be especially fortunate in being given 
a favourable first impression of things—my first 
year at high school and now my first year at camp. 
These ten days couldn’t have been more fun. From 
the time I was made part of the executive (her 
first occasion for defined leadership) until we left 
camp, our days were full of the best of good times 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Plumbers and P oets 


A camp director may lay claim to the title 
of a specialist because of certain unique 
aspects of his job which no one else duplicates 
or does as thoroughly, but a casual glance at 
his day’s work is all that is necessary to con- 
vince one that he is more of a jack-of-all-trades 
than a specialist. In fact, to be able to do all 
things that are expected of him, a director must 
be both a “plumber and a poet.” 

The “plumbing” aspects of the job are too 
conspicuous to dodge, what with sanitary sys- 
tems, septic tanks, wash houses, shower rooms, 
water pumps, drinking fountains, electricity 
generating plants, baking ovens, refrigerating 


systems, motorboat engines, outboard motors, 


trucks, etc., etc., on his hands, all of which go 
awry at times in the best of regulated camp 
families and sometimes all on one and the 
same day! Yes, the camp director has “‘plumb- 
ing’ problems on his hands and the more 
he knows about the subject himself the better 
off he is. 

Then there are the horses and the stables 
and the pastures and the gardens—he should 
know something of live stock and of agricul- 
ture. There are the woods at hand with camp- 
fires to be built, logs to be notched for cabins, 
canoes to be portaged, and trails to be fol- 
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lowed—it is understood that he will be : 
woodsman. There is a sizeable business to b 
managed, books to be kept, budgets to be 
made, and profits to be secured—of course he 
is a business man. He has children under his 
care, and counselors who come to him with 
children’s problems—it is assumed that he has 
psychiatric insight. On his hands is the respon- 
sibility for setting up a system of programming, 
the responsibility for training and supervising 
an instructional staff—he is in the role of an 
educator. 

There you have it: plumber, agriculturist, 
woodsman, business man, psychiatrist, edu- 
cator—all in one! But what of the poet? Ah 
yes—the poet! As usual, the poetic aspect is 
an afterthought. Something nice, but relatively 
unimportant! It is a sad commentary on Amer- 
ican life that the beauty approach is all too 
often neglected. With all his other duties, the 
camp director is expected to be a poet! Not 
in the narrow sense of the term (no more than 
he is a plumber in the literal sense), but in the 
sense that in camp all things should be given 
the imaginative, the beautiful, the romantic 
touch! 

With such an array of varied tasks confront- 
ing the camp director, it is natural that some 
phase be neglected—because of pressure of 
time or more probably because of inclination, 
some aspect or other is shunted aside, so far 
as receiving his personal supervision and 
enthusiastic support. Isn’t that neglected some- 
thing all too often the poetic? There are many 
who will answer, ‘Yes, and rightly so,” thereby 
admitting that to them the plumbing is more 
important than the spirit. Men cannot live by 
bread alone—they need a little wine along with 
it. This wine is found in a camp that is rich in 
symbolic beauty, rich in color, rich in imagi- 
native appeal, rich in romance, rich in the 
poetic touch. Fuel aplenty for creative imagi- 
nation is found in such a setting. Imagination 
grows dull, youthful eyes lose their luster all 
too soon at the best. 

Yes, certainly we must have good equipment, 
and our house must be in good order with 
all the mechanical gadgets well inspected, but 
with Edwin Markham we still maintain that 
‘nothing is worth the making if it does not 
make the man.” 

Let’s not be too much concerned with our 
plumbing. 
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CHARCOAL FOR CAMPFIRE 
COOKING 


Lavishly have we been blessed with firewood 
throughout this broad land and recklessly have we 
used it! So abundant is it in most parts that we 
can scarcely comprehend the plight of the European 
camp director to whom wood is so precious that to 
indulge in one campfire a summer arouses a feeling 
of unnecessary extravagance! To those who are 
accustomed to backwoods camping, it seems incred- 
ible that the time will ever come in this country 
when campfire wood will be scarce — yet that time 
is already at hand in certain camping areas! 


The acuteness of the problem in some areas is 
well pointed out in an interesting article in the 
June issue of American Forests, in which Frank J. 
Hallauer indicates the necessity of using charcoal 
for camp cooking. 

When one considers the constant supply of fire- 
wood required by campers and picnickers in areas 
much used for such purposes, it becomes obvious 
that the forests cannot be expected to supply it. 
As a substitute for wood, charcoal is cheap, clean, 
light, and easily transported. 

Uhe policy being recommended by the National 
Park Service is that charcoal dispensaries be pro- 
vided in much-used vacational areas. In fact it is 
already the custom in many such areas for campers 
to purchase charcoal at roadside stands or from a 
vending machine which dispenses a package of 


charcoal and a bundle of kindling wood for a dime. 


Since charcoal cannot be burned on the ground, a 
hearth of some type must be provided, a matter 
that is being well cared for in the newer recrea- 
tional areas. For example: Jones Beach in Long 
Island has eighty of such charcoal hearths and the 
other Long Island parks no less than four hun- 
dred. Similar fireplaces are being constructed at 
present in the Bear Mountain Park. 


For the use of the camper who does not desire 
to do his camping in the more frequently used sec- 
tions that contain hearths, collapsible steel grills 
are on the market which can be folded up and 
slipped into a pack. Some of these are equipped 
with handles so that the grill may be submerged 
in the water when the meal is cooked, thus extin- 
guishing the fire, cooling the grill, and saving the 
charcoal for use at another time. 


RED CROSS ROLL CALL 


Waterproofing America was begun by the Red 
Cross nearly a quarter of a century ago. Since that 
time more than 750,000 persons have been trained 
to rescue and resuscitate drowning persons and 
countless thousands of boys and girls have been 
taught to swim. 

You will help carry on this water safety program, 


as well as all other Red Cross work, by enrolling 
during the Roll Call, November 11-25. 





ook 


Camp Stoves and Fireplaces. 


By A. D. Taylor (Washington: Superintendent 
of Documents, 1937) 91 pages, large quarto, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Here is a collection of plans for outdoor fireplaces 
and stoves that will appeal strongly to all who are 
interested in campsite construction and develop- 
ment. The author is the consulting landscape archi- 
tect for the United States Forest Service and the 
book was prepared by the Forest Service and pub- 
lished by the Emergency Conservation Work. 

There are plans for single cooking grates and top 
plates, for enclosed camp stoves for outdoor use of 
many types and varying complexity, for combina- 
tion stoves and fireplaces, for multiple stoves, for 
warming fireplaces, for campfire circles, for barbe- 
cue pits and ovens. 

There is a woodsy campy atmosphere to all the 
plans, as well as suggestions for making them fit ap- 
propriately into any natural setting. Pictures, too, 
are offered of undesirable types of fireplaces and of 
constructional mistakes to avoid. All drawings are 
clear, understandable, and useable by inexperienced 
builders. 

This is altogether a valuable camp book and an 
excellent contribution.—B.S.M. 


The Abingdon Party Book. 


By Ethel Owen (New York: The Abingdon Press, 

1937) 366 pages, cloth, $1.00. 

Programs, games, invitations, and refreshments 
for 36 parties are presented in this latest book by 
Ethel Owen. The material is arranged under party 
headings, such as “An Artistic Party,” “A Color 
Party,” “A Farm Party,” etc. 


American Red Cross Life Saving and Water Safety. 


Prepared by the American Red Cross (Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons and Co., 1937) 267 
pages, paper. 

The complete story of water safety and rescue 
is presented in this new manual prepared under 
the direction of and bearing the stamp of approval 
of the American Red Cross. It contains chapters on 
personal safety both in swimming and in canoeing, 
chapters on swimming rescue, recovery of sub- 
merged victims, and resuscitation, and a chapter on 
ice accidents. All techniques are amply illustrated 
with photographs. 

It goes without saying that the latest manual on 
Red Cross life saving and safety should be in the 
hands of every camp waterfront director and in- 

structor—B.S.M. 
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The Sexton Cook Book. 


By John Sexton and Company, editors (Chicago: 
John B. Sexton and Company, 1937) 448 pages. 
cloth, $2.50. 

This handsomely bound book containing 1000 
authoritative recipes, together with important diet- 
ary information, suggestions for menu making, and 
food charts, is admirably designed for all who serve 
food in quantities—camps, academies, hospitals, 
hotels, etc. Three hundred twelve of the leading 
chefs in America have combined to produce the 
recipes, and Anna E. Boller, dietitian for the John 
Sexton and Company, contributed the sections on 
food service and dietetics. 

This is a book of first moment for the camp die- 
titian and cook, and belongs in every camp kitchen. 
Remarkably comprehensive and up-to-the-minute 
in every detail, it is a contribution of important 
and a valuable service. The menus are particularly 
convenient for the camp cook in that they are ar- 
ranged for quantity cooking, not home use.—B.S.M. 


Handbook for Scoutmasters (Two Volumes). 


Boy Scouts of America (New York: By Boy 

Scouts of America, 1937) 1150 pages, cloth. 

This entirely new manual of boy leadership de- 
signed for Scoutmasters and Scout Officials im- 
presses one as being the best leadership manual the 
Boy Scouts of America has yet produced. Its sig- 
nificance as a tool for Scoutmasters is apparent. Its 
pages are filled with suggestions on camping, hiking, 
and outdoor activities of value to all concerned in 
leading youth in an outdoor program. The many 
pictures and sketches make it an interesting work 
for anyone to look through. 

Volume I deals primarly with the history and 
organization of the Boy Scouts. Volume II is de- 
voted to activities, programs, camping, hiking, 
games, ceremonies, etc. 

This is a good manual for any camp or club 
leader to possess.—B.S.M. 


By Ember Glow.—Stories Told by a Campfire. 


By Frank H. Cheley (Boston: W. A. Wilde Com- 

pany, 1937) 271 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

A bang-up collection of campfire stories with a 
western tang—a typical Cheley collection, and that 
in itself is endorsement enough! Gathered around 
a little fire deep in the woods or high up in the 
mountains, Cheley’s yarns always seem to ring true 
to boys. They seem made for the occasion. 

The present volume contains a half dozen first- 
rate new stories, and a couple of old favorites by 
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Cheley for which there has been a renewed demand 
of late, since the book containing them is out of 
print—‘The Hermit of Cloudy Ridge” and “The 
Mysterious Sweet Potato.” 

No dust will gather on this book in the library of 
any camp.—B.S.M. 


An Appraisal of Camp Facilities. 


By H. O. Whiteside (Pittsburgh: Federation of 
Social Agencies, 1937) Mimeographed, 102 pages, 
35c. 

This is a careful and scholarly study covering the 
operations of sixteen camps serving the city of 
Pittsburgh. It appraises physical equipment and 
analyzes income and expenditure. This is an excel- 
lent piece of work and will be of particular interest 
to all cities and organizations that have made or 
contemplate making studies of camp facilities. 


Braiding and Knotting for Amateurs 


By C. A. Belash (Boston, The Beacon Press, 

Inc., 1936) 126 pages, cloth, $1.00. 

Here is a book that should be eagerly received 
by all craft counselors, craft teachers, club leaders, 
presenting as it does the instructions for all types 
of braiding and the making of such articles of 
cord as belts, hat bands, whistles, lanyards, pocket- 
books, hats, hand bags, etc. It is concise and 
practical, its descriptions and illustrations unusu- 
ally clear and understandable——B. S. M. 
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THE LEADER... 
for 4 consecutive years! 


N both camp advertising lineage and 
number of camp advertisers, The Par- 
ents’ Magazine has led the field for 4 con- 
secutive years! This year 68% of all camp 
advertisers used The Parents’ Magazine. 
As evidence of The Parents’ Magazine’s 
ability to produce more camp business than 
any other publication, leadership speaks 
louder than any words of praise. For con- 
tinued leadership in advertis- 
eee! «6ine is the natural result of 
PARENTS i} § leadership in returns. 
N >a Through The Parents’ Mag- 
— azine, camp advertisers reach 
an audience of over 450,000 
conscientious mothers, virtu- 
ally all of whom have chil- 
dren of camp age. No other 
large magazine concentrates 
all of its circulation among 
mothers—that’s why no other 
magazine can approach The 
Parents’ Magazine in effec- 
tiveness for camp advertisers. 





Write for special camp 


advertising rates. 
Regina McGarrigle, 
Director, 


School and Camp Dept. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


9 E. 40th Street New York, N. Y. 





to you. 


330 SOUTH STATE STREET 








Plan NOW for 


By filing every issue of Camping Magazine as soon as received. The news 
of this season’s camps will help you in planning your activities for next year. 


To help you keep them all in good shape, we have arranged for a supply 
of specially made binders to hold eighteen issues. 
build up a handsome reference volume which will be immensely valuable 


We believe this to be the best binder built. 
buckram with the title stamped in gold on rich red leather. 
magazines without cutting or punching. 
bound book, which makes it easy to read. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of Price, which is only $2.00. 


more than satisfied, we will refund your money. Order Today. 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





NEXT Summer 


This will enable you to 


It is covered with green 
It binds your 
Best of all it opens flat like a 


If you are not 
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BY waning Ideas 


Variations in Campcraft 


There are many possibilities in the campcraft or 
pioneering department of a camp aside from the 
“trips,” either day hikes or overnight trips. A 
‘irip” may be the ultimate goal, but too often the 
trip is made too much of and many good times and 
many interesting campy activities are sacrificed 
because the leaders think erroneously that trips are 
all that may appeal to the campers. One reason for 
this may well be that the leaders’ knowledge is lim- 
ited to trips and therefore the main point to which 
they strive is to rush the campers out of camp, 
prepared or not. Campcraft can be so easily a 
much broader activity, combining primitive pro- 
cesses with simple and satisfying recreational proj- 
ects, both in small and large groups. Like nature 
lore, it cannot be wrapped up in a neat bundle, 
and “‘presented”’ to the campers as a separate sub- 
ject, divorced from handcraft, nature, camp fun 
and camp life. 

Only one small angle of this point of view will 
be considered here, namely, that of introducing into 
the camp program many small campcraft events 
and several large ones, each of which is designed 
to capture the interest of those participating and 
advance their knowledge of woods ways and primi- 
tive living. Our campers love, for instance, Break- 
fast Fishing Trips, for which they sign up. In 
groups of six or nine, including counselors, they rise 
at the same time as the others, dress quickly, are 
given a piece of fruit, and start off with breakfast 
materials, in which pancake flour and syrup figure. 
Just in case luck may not be good, we usually in- 
clude eggs. However, as the fishing is good on our 
particular Lake, they have never been used. The 
group returns about eleven to main camp, having 
had a grand forenoon consuming a large and lei- 
surely breakfast at one of our numerous campsites 
on the Lake. Riding breakfasts and suppers are 
equally popular. Small groups may ask for a coun- 
selor to stay with them in the lean-to for the night 
and have breakfast. On such trips, and on all over- 
night trips, the campers are asked to submit their 
own menus, as they have access to the best material 
available on outdoor cooking on an open shelf in 
the Main Lodge. 


The most looked-forward-to events of the year 
are the special outdoor cooking projects planned 
for the whole camp by the Campcraft Committee 
(consisting of both campers and counselors). One 
time it may be barbecued chickens, sending forth a 
completely delightful aroma while the rest of the 
Camp looks on as the CCC proudly displays its 


skill. Another time it may be a delicious ham emu, 
with potatoes and carrots included, at the ultimate 
opening of which all stand around with bated 
breath. Barbecued spare-ribs are another possibil- 
ity, as are the lowly hot-dog, which when broiled 
to the cracking state seem less likely to the serious 
adult mind to cause trouble. 

Twice a year we have what is really a BIG 
TIME, for then we have porterhouse steaks for the 
whole crowd broiled to a turn over our permanent 
broiling pit. This is a rock-lined trench, over which 
is placed a strip of gravel screening, easily manip- 
ulated by garden rakes. Two or three shallow pans 
with melted butter are kept in motion, so that 
there are always hot steaks. The steaks are saved 
from our own quarters of beef, and are in prime 
condition when delivered up to the barbecue pit. 
Even the bones are in demand! Then we have 
Progressive Suppers and Treasure Hunt suppers, 
involving not only the land trails, but the water 
trails. And great is the rush to the boats and 
canoes when the next destination is found to be on 
the other side of the Lake or on one of the islands. 
At each point one course is served. Then, of course, 
there are opportunities for special camp cookery 
projects, and especially for meals prepared without 
utensils. All such special events are not only novel 
and lots of fun, but they mean that a certain per 
cent of the campers have the major responsibility 
for their planning and preparation, and that the 
whole camp can partake in the enjoyment and fun 


of real outdoor cooking. -—Barbara Ellen Joy. 


Mail Camp Program to Parents Each Week 

At the Dixie Camps we keep the parents of our 
campers informed throughout the summer regard- 
ing the program features that their children are 
enjoying. The program is prepared in detail a week 
in advance, mimeographed, and a copy sent to 
parents in scheduled letters written by the campers. 
Thus parents know the major events that are taking 
place at camp on any particular day. The program 
for the three opening days is mailed to all campers 
previous to their leaving home, and a duplicate copy 
sent to parents. 

At the end of the season these weekly sheets, 
taken together, constitute a statement of the com- 
plete program for the season. 

We have found this a most effective and helpful 
plan and constantly receive letters of commenda- 
tion about it from our patrons. We have been doing 


this for many years. A. A. JAMESON 
she Ske 5) 


Director, Dixie Camps. 
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Opinions Differ on Sending Reports to Parents 


The question of sending reports to parents con- 
cerning the adjustment and progress of campers was 
discussed in detail by the New England camp direc- 
tors, assembled in fall conference at Camp Ke- 
honka. That there is a wide divergence of opinion 
and practice among directors on this important 
matter is indicated in the following examples taken 
from the proceedings of this conference. 

Camp Wvyonegonic——Sends a _ mimeographed 
sheet each week of the program and _ interesting 
events to be enclosed in the letters home. Also mid- 
season reports and a final report on a regular form. 
If there is any adverse report needed he suggests 
that he would like to talk with the parents. 

Camp Keora.—Director sees parents personally 
as she lives in the area from which her campers 
come. 

Camp Quinibeck.—Has form for every activity 
made by counselor in charge. Head Counselor com- 
bines all these for each camper and a summary goes 
to the Directors. They compare with the reports 
from the previous year then writes letters. Makes 
social calls on parents in the fall. 

Camp Aloha.—Within the first four days of camp 
the counselor writes to all parents introducing her- 
self and writes during the summer. At the close a 
mimeographed sheet tells of the summer activities. 
Personal letters report on growth in social adjust- 
ments, etc. 

Camp Bendito.—Counselor keeps daily log and 
one of the Directors writes weekly letters. All 
parents visit so they send no formal report. 

Mr. Conlon.—Sends letters once in two weeks. 
Interprets counselors reports. Summary is made 
after the close of camp. 

Camp Kehonka.—Uses a form which is sent 
whenever occasion demands. All camp duties are 
done by committees of girls, even the daily and 
Sunday services. A report is made as to how well 
they do their committee work. 

Mr. Gibson.— The carry-over from camp to 
home is very difficult. Tried “telling the truth” 
about camper needs at first with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. Now makes no formal report and has received 
many more requests from parents for helpful advice. 

Camp Beckett—Sends reports only about prog- 
ress. Also Rogers’ Physical Fitness. Questions the 
value of personality reports except in person. 


University of Toronto Sets up 
New Camping Course 

Camp Education is the title of a new course set 
up this autumn at the University of Toronto in 
connection with the Department of University 
Extension. Mary L. Northway is the lecturer in 
charge, who plans to bring in frequent guest speak- 
ers 4s specialists in certain fields. The course meets 
on 'hursday evenings. 
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Why Should You Advertise in 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


Let two camp directors who advertised in Redbook 
in 1937 answer the question. 





“As an advertising medium for a camp such as R 
I feel that the Redbook fulfills completely its prom- 
ises and obligations. As a result of our advertising 
in the Redbook Magazine we had 37 inquiries of 
first class quality through which 4 boys enrolled. In 
other words, approximately 10 per cent enrolled. All 
of the boys came from excellent families indicating 
the type of individual who approach camps through 
the Redbook Magazine. We are highly pleased with 
your magazine.” 

Camp R—Colorado. Tuition rate $375 


“Our camp secretary has given me the following 
figures; 11 inquiries from the Redbook bureau and 
46 inquiries from Redbook advertising direct—4 en- 
rollments from these inquiries. Thank you for your 
continued interest in the welfare of our camp.” 
Camp S—New Hampshire. Tuition rate $300 


For Information about rates 
and service, address: 


Ethel F. Bebb, Director 
CAMP DEPARTMENT 


Redbook Magazine, The McCall Corporation 
230 Park Ave., New York-Tel.. Van. 3-4600 


























LEATHERCRAFTERS— 


We supply everything needed for this fasci- 
nating work. Largest assortment of mate- 
rials at lowest prices. Samples FREE 
to teachers, camp instructors, etc., who 
write for same on official letter- 
head or give connections. Others 


SEND FOR , 
Headquarters for Ar 
pote SF ms, om = half 


skins, also cut to measure, 
Tools, designs, lacings, both in 
calf and goat skin,énap fasteners 
to match leathers, leather dye, wax 
polish, Sphinx Paste, slide fasteners 
and bag plates. Book on leather work $1.00 


Tell us your wants—we'll quote prices. 


W. A. HALL & SON 


250% Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 







5 CENTS in 
Stamps 














SAFETY AND HEALTH 


IN 
ORGANIZED CAMPS 


By 
J. Edward Sanders, Ph.D. 


Now available at 25c per copy 
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E came sailing into Quissett Harbor 
W/« the heel of Cape Cod, near the old 
seafaring town of Falmouth, under a 
smart southwesterly. As we rounded up behind 
a large power cruiser to drop anchor, three tiny 
sailboats shot out from behind the other boat 
and, seeing us coming, hastily tacked out of our 
way. There was a boy in each one who seemed 
to be only seven to eight years old, but they 
handled their little knockabouts like veterans. 
When we were comfortably anchored, we 
shoved off in the dinghy to investigate these 
little boats and their able skippers. We found 
they were Cape Cod 7 ft. Midget Knockabouts, 
that the youngest skipper had just passed his 
seventh birthday and the oldest was approach- 
ing his tenth. That was six or seven years ago, 
and three or four years before we had any 
thought of purchasing Cape Cod Shipbuilding 
Corporation. 

As soon as a youngster can swim fifty feet, 
they will take to the handling of a small boat 
of the right size and design with surprising 
rapidity and ease. During the summer of 1936, 
five of Cape Cod’s six-foot Beach Boats were 
sent to the Beach Club at Edgartown, Massa- 
chusetts. By Labor Day, some eight or nine 
weeks later, fifty-four boys and girls were com- 
peting in short races and water sports in these 
little boats. The youngest boy was six and one- 
half and, with a girl of eight, made up the win- 
ning team in the tilting event, based on the 
most points won over eight weeks. None of the 
youngsters were over twelve. 

Each Wednesday morning the two swimming 
instructors at the Beach Club ran off from four 
to six races. Some were paddling races, some 
sailing races with the wind, some were obstacle 
races and some were events such as tilting. If 
twenty youngsters entered an event, the win- 
ner was given twenty points; the one -finishing 
second, nineteen points; and so on down until 
the one who came in last received one point. At 
the end of each Wednesday morning the num- 
ber of points won by each boy or girl were 
posted on the bulletin board and an accumu- 
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lating score kept through the summer. We have 
in our files eight or ten letters written spon- 
taneously by parents congratulating us on 
making such water sports possible, or telling us 
how much benefit their children derived from 
them. 

As a result of experiences similar to this, last 
year the 8-foot Cape Cod Double Ender was 
developed as a slightly larger and better design 
of boat for just such activities. From the vari- 
ous races and water sports events tried at vari- 
ous resorts and camps, each has been selected 
and described in a pamphlet. These have been 
chosen because of their practicality from the 
viewpoint of a parent or relatively inexper!- 
enced person directing them, and because they 
were the most successful events in terms of en- 
thusiasm shown by the youngsters. Through 
the Double Ender, Cape Cod has brought to 
the smallest midgets the first practical inex- 
pensive boat designed particularly for their 
use, including both sail and paddle, and prac- 
tical directions from which the greatest benefit 
and fun in these boats can be had. 

It is not infrequent to find nine-year-old boys 
and girls capable of sailing ten- to twelve-foot 
boats. In general or moderate breezes young- 
sters of nine to twelve can handle such boats 
quite satisfactorily alone; but if the breeze 
should stiffen, the strength required to handle 
the mainsail may be a bit beyond them. There- 
fore, Cap Cod created a group of intermediate 
seven- and eight-footers with either knockabout 
or catboat rig. 

The seven- and eight-foot Midgets are very 
broad and, therefore, very stable. The sail area 
is small so that while they will handle in a 
satisfactory fashion, a sailing instructor may 
almost keep up with them by rowing vigor- 
ously even if the breeze is quite fresh. Young- 
sters from seven to ten years old are frequently 
found playing tag in these little boats in New 
England harbors just as were the three who 
came upon us so suddenly at Quissett. 

For somewhat older youngesters, say ten t0 
twelve, the 8-foot Cub is more interesting. It 
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is a large enough boat to be practical for an 
adult to sail. In its design, rig and equipment 
it is much like a junior edition of the famous 
Frostbite Dinghy, although it is somewhat 
broader for greater stability and safety. 

Nothing will develop self-confidence and 
balance, and overcome awkwardness more ef- 
fectively than sailing. The six-to-twelve-year- 
olds gain in coordination and balance when 
given one of these little boats to a surprising 
degree within ten days to three weeks. Those of 
us who direct the policies of Cape Cod, having 
been interested in sailing and yachting for 
years and having been particularly interested 
in stimulating the development of junior sail- 
ing, are peculiarly conscious of the benefit 
which comes to such youngsters from an early 
start on the water. For our efforts to create 
practical boats for the midgets, the reception 
which these craft have had for the two years 
which they have been available has been an 
ample reward. Wherever the Double Ender, 
Midget or Cub have been available for young- 
sters to use on lakeside or seaside, these have 
been the boys’ or girls’ favorite diversion. 

Realizing that the greatest benefit could be 
obtained from such a program only if the price 
of such boats was brought down to a level that 
places them within the reach of many families, 
camps and clubs, Cape Cod standardized the 
production of these little boats on a manufac- 
turing basis. They are turned out by hundreds, 
but each is inspected carefully for workman- 
ship. The materials which go into them are of 
exactly the same selection and high grade as 
are used in Cape Cod’s twelve- to twenty-three- 
foot racing sailboats. They have also been so 
designed that no one of Cape Cod’s Playboats 
can sink even if filled with water. 

A fleet of Double Enders and the regular 
holding of water sports and races in them, such 
as described in the Cape Cod pamphlet, will be 
a unique and interesting recreation for midget 
campers. It has proven so in the camps that 
adapted these boats last year. It is a practical 
addition to the camp program because the price 
of these boats is so low that a fleet of six or 
seven of them may be had at approximately the 
cost of two good canoes. 
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Camps For Diabetic Children 


(Continued from Page 11) 


dicating this proportion for every camper. That 
explains why Bobby may find on his tray only 
half a diabetic roll and little Susan may have 
to eat two whole ones. Hubert’s portion of veg- 
etables may differ widely from that of his cabin 
mate. Expert dietitians plan the meals, oversee 
the filling of each tray. Each child is handed his 
filled tray in cafeteria style. 


Nurses must be on hand at all times, to give 
the regular dosage of insulin, to watch for in- 
sulin “reactions” when a child’s delicate physi- 
cal balance is overthrown. These reactions, 
which may cause crying, fainting, or hysterics, 
can often be forestalled by giving a little sugar 
in orange juice, a preparation which is part of 
every nurse’s equipment as she attends groups 
of campers on different parts of the grounds. 
In more serious cases, glucose given intraven- 
ously will bring a child back to a normal state. 
Night rounds must be made hourly, for re- 
actions may occur while a child is sleeping. The 
responsibility for the life of fifty diabetic chil- 
dren is a serious one, demanding a ceaseless 
vigil. 

Almost 75% of the children at Ho Mita 
Koda are unable to pay for their care. For 
those who can pay, the rates, in spite of the 
expensive medical care and equipment needed, 
are no higher than that of a good private camp. 
The camp is financed by a few interested 
friends, the Cleveland Foundation and the F. P. 
Fenn Fund. 

Today practically all diabetic children live. 
That means that each year there are more 
diabetic children to be treated, as diabetes is 
an incurable disease. What, besides medical 
care, can we do for this increasing number of 
diabetic children? What can we do with them? 
What can we do for their parents? 

Camp is one answer. Diabetic camps are an 
experiment, an adventure. Their administrators 
are pioneers in a truly humanitarian enterprise. 
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Michigan Legislation 
(Continued from Page 13) 
come under the Act. Employers who have 
elected to come under the Act may elect one of 
four methods of payment of claims; (1) they 
may assume the risk themselves; (2) they may 
obtain insurance through an employers’ associ- 
ation; (3) they may obtain insurance through 
a private company; or (4) they may request 
the commissioner of insurance to assume the 
administration and disbursement of compensa- 
tion, collection of premiums, and assessments. 
The Act specifies in detail the compensation 
payments and employers who are under the 
Act cannot be held liable for damages other 
than those specified. A number of Michigan 
camp directors have elected to come under the 
Act to protect themselves from possible per- 
sonal damage resulting from injury or death of 
employees. Minors employed illegally may col- 
lect double compensation. A person receiving 
pay indirectly, as in receiving room and board, 
would be considered an employee. Seven or 
more employers may incorporate for the pur- 
pose of securing the employment insurance.” 
Hours of labor, which would apply to camps 
in Michigan, for females and for males under 
eighteen years of age are limited to an average 
of nine hours a day, or fifty-four hours per 
week, and to ten hours in any one day.‘ Minors 
over fourteen years of age may be employed 
during school vacation periods in any occupa- 
tion not prohibited by the Department of Labor 
and Industry as being detrimental to health 
and morals without further approval.* 
Motor Vehicles 
Motor vehicles, in Michigan, used for hire 
must be licensed as commercial vehicles, com- 
mon carriers, or as contract carriers. If the 
camp director uses his motor vehicle to trans- 
port children to or from his camp, and if the 
fee paid for the camping period is understood 
to include this transportation, the fee paid could 





® Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Sections 12463 to 12465. 
* Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Section 8324. 
* Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Section 8325. 
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be interpreted to include the transportation 
and the vehicle used would be used for hire. If 
camp directors make a practice of transporting 
children to church on Sunday, or on regular 
tours or outings, and it is understcod that such 
is expected as a part of the camp program and 
is covered by the fee paid, the vehicle could 
be interpreted as used for hire. Michigan 
statutes provide that the owner of a convey- 
ance of passengers for hire is liable for all dam- 
ages to a party injured by persons in employ- 
ment, or if driven by himself.’ If an employee 
is injured while driving, or while riding in an 
employer’s car while on duty, the employer 
would be liable under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. Guests cannot collect damage from 
the owner of an automobile unless negligence 
on the part of the driver is proved. However, 
if an employer should take one of his employees 
to or from camp in his car at the beginning or 
end of the camping season, in case of injury 
the courts would undoubtedly hold that the 
passenger was not a “guest.” 

A person must have a chauffeur’s license and 
be twenty-one years of age to drive a motor 
vehicle while in use as a passenger carrying 
vehicle.’® It is unlawful to employ an unli- 
censed chauffeur. An operator’s license in ad- 
dition to a chauffeur’s license is not necessary." 

Vehicles used by camps in transporting pas- 
sengers for hire, directly or indirectly, would be 
classed as “‘commercial vehicles.”’’? However, 
they would be classed as private and not as 
common carriers, and would be exempt from 
the common carrier statutes which exempts 
vehicles “used for occasional accommodative 
transportation . . . even though the cost of 
such accommodative service may be compen- 
sated for, directly or indirectly, by the person 
or persons accommodated.”*” This provision 
would exempt camp vehicles from a special 
license granted by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, even though used occasionally for 
hire. If camp directors use their motor vehicles 
to transport children to or from camps, or for 
special tours, or regularly to church, they 
should write to the Public Utilities Commiésion 
stating exactly the type of transportation fur- 
nished and the arrangements made and de- 





® Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Section 4237. 
10 Laws of Michigan, 1931, Act. 91. 

11 Opinion Attorney General Nov. 21, 1931. 

12 Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Section 4633. 
13 Laws of Michigan, 1933, Act 254. 
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termine whether or not the passengers would be 
considered ‘‘guest” passengers or passengers 
for hire and whether their vehicle is classed as 
a “commercial vehicle.” In this way they will 
be able to determine for their individual case 
their liability and the validity of any liability 
insurance they may have for their car if used 
only for pleasure or for guest passengers. Any 
insurance they may have for their pleasure 
car would be invalid if the car were used il- 
legally, either directly or indirectly, for hire. A 
statement from the insurance company regard- 
ing the validity of the insurance would be 
desirable. 
General Provisions 

At the present time the Michigan Attorney 
General’s Department is preparing legislation, 
to submit to the Legislature, to regulate Michi- 
gan Tourist and Resort activities. A letter from 
the Attorney General states that he is unable 
to give any definite report at this time about 
this legislation, so it is not known whether pro- 
visions are included which would affect camps 
directly or by implication. 

The following are some general provisions 
of the State statutes that apply to camps. 
Camps would come under the provisions of the 
Housing Act '* if located in cities or villages of 
10,000 population or within one mile of the 
limits, or within two miles of the limits where 
the population is 100,000 or more. The State 
commissioner of health has general supervision 
of construction, installation, and maintenance 
of all plumbing in connection with all build- 
ings and can prescribe minimum standards." 
Wherever food is sold appropriate signs must 
be displayed if renovated butter is used,’° if 
oleomargarine is used,’ or if skimmed milk or 
cheddar cheese is used.'* Notification must be 
given to the health officer if any person is sus- 
pected of having certain contagious diseases." 
The Civil Liberties Law provides equal rights 
and privileges to all races.”° 


Social Security Act 
Camp directors are exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Federal Unemployment Tax as 
they do not come under the definition of an em- 
ployer as defined in the Act. The Act reads, 





‘* Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Sections 2487 to 2655. 
'? Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Section 6689. 
'* Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Sections 5367 to 5368. 
‘* Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Sections 5374 to 5378. 
'’ Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Section 5385. 
*® Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Section 6517. 
“° Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, Section 16809. 
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‘any person who employs eight or more per- 
sons 20 or more calendar days during a cal- 
endar year, each day being in a different cal- 
endar week, is an employer subject to the tax 
imposed with respect to such year.” *' Few if 
any, camps in Michigan continue for 20 weeks 
in any one year, the minimum time to come 
under the provisions of the Act. However, 
Camps come under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act which relate to old age benefits. 
This Act states, “Every person is an employer 
who employs one or more individuals in an em- 
ployment, that is, ror the performance within 
the United States of services not specifically 
excepted. The number of individuals employed 
is immaterial.” °° Camping services are not ex- 
cepted. This Act provides an employees’ tax of 
one per cent and. an employers’ tax of one per 
cent of all wages paid beginning January 1, 
1937. After three years the rate is raised one- 
half of one per cent for the next three years, 
with the same raise every three years until a 
rate of three per cent is reached January 1, 
1949, *° 





“1 Social Security Act (Public, No. 271, Seventy-fourth 
Congress) Title IX, Section 901, Article 204. 

“2 Social Security Act (Public, No. 271, Seventy-fourth 
Congress) Title VIII, Section 811 (b), Article 4. 
Congress) Title VIII, Section 801, Article 202, and Section 

-* Social Security Act (Public, No. 271, Seventy-fourth 
804, Article 302. 


Camping and Appreciation 
(Continued from Page 5) 


and our children have been as much a part of 
our life in the forest as we have been. Certainly 
it’s a man’s game but it’s a game for the women 
and children as well. 

‘What do you find to do in camp?” How 
often have we been asked that question! Well, 
there are meals to prepare and camp house- 
keeping without the house. You can do all that 
at home? Oh no, you can’t. Did you ever try 
to boil potatoes at nine-thousand-feet altitude? 
When you try it you will be in for a discovery. 
One learns in camp what a versatile instrument 
the knife really is. Have you ever awakened at 
night and watched the northern lights sweep 
across the sky with the stars shining through 
them as through a veil of gossamer? Have you 
ever watched a family of grouse step trustingly 
into camp down some deer trail with the hen 
clucking and acting much as any barn yard 
mother would behave? Have you ever slept out 
where the deer visited you at nightfall and stood 
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on the edge of the clearing with eyes unblinking 
and curious just where the glow of the campfire 
becomes a part of the surrounding dark? Have 
you ever heard a tree crash in the forest on a 
windless night, for that is the time when you 
hear them fall? Have you ever heard the old 
wolf howl as he talked to the full moon in the 
early autumn or the spine-tingling yelp of the 
whelps on their first run after deer? 

These are the sounds and the sights the for- 
est holds for you. These are some of the things 
one does in camp. 

True, there are many good books on the way 
to camp out but these are things one learns for 
one’s self and from living them, not from read- 
ing about them. The curiosity of deer, the in- 
quisitiveness of the porcupine, the industry of 
the beaver, the devil-may-care attitude of the 
skunk who is a well-behaved and self-respecting 
person when treated with respect. The clownish 
thieving of the whisky-jack or Canadian Jay, 
the wonderful holes that the pilated woodpecker 
cuts in dead pine—he’s a giant of a bird stand- 
ing nineteen inches high and he carries a glori- 
ous flame on his head; woodsmen say that by 
his call you can predict stormy weather. The 
descent on the camp of hundreds of cross-bills 
and pine siskins—they even alight on the poles 
which hold the kettles over the fire and care- 
fully inspect your craftsmanship—and then 
they vanish. The investigation of a red Hudson 
Bay blanket by a ruby-throated humming bird 
that has come all the way from Yucatan; the 
squeaking of a soaring hawk; the many cal's 
of the loon—you learn to know what he is doing 
by the cry he makes; the great collection of 
broods of baby ducks learning how to forage 
for themselves—all these one may see and hear 
in camp in the deep forest. 

Of course, there are fish to take, but no one 
has hunted our woods in over thirty years. That 
is why we can hear and see all we do. One 
watches and one listens and one stores the mind 
with memories and with growing experience 
one becomes adequate to his surroundings. 

Variety, change—after all—is the best re- 
storative for the fagged mind. When I go into 
the ‘‘bush” country and hire a man who spends 
his life in those parts to help me clear the land, 
he works with his axe and brush knife and I 
work alongside of him with mine. I work just 
as hard as he does although I may accomplish 
a good deal less, but my point is this: what to 
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him is work, and hard work at that, to me is 
recreation. Do I think of the stock market or 
of the great variety of mental pressures that 
may assail me in town? I do not. I am intent on 
grubbing out a clump of alder or hazel so thor- 
oughly that it will stay out. I am concentrating 
on finding the proper run of the grain in a 
stump so that we can get it out, roots and all, 
with the least effort. When my helper wants 
recreation, he takes half his summer’s wages, 
tramps twenty miles, gathers up all his family 
and takes the semi-weekly freight to the nearest 
town to see a traveling circus and he is back in 
camp again in a week thoroughly satisfied with 
his adventure. 

To build your own camp, to look over the 
land and choose your site, to see in the tangle 
of down trees and brush the possibilities and 
then to gradually clear the site; to choose the 
cabin location so that you will have shade and 
sun and outlook; to get your necessary lumber 
on the spot (it must all come in by canoe); to 
go ahead and saw and split and construct with 
few tools and much laughter at your odd omis- 
sions and mistakes which are all too patent 
after the job is done; to guess at the pitch of 
the roof necessary to withstand the winter’s 
snow and then to return the following season to 
find that your guess was right enough; to make 
the whole thing mouse-proof so that your blan- 
kets will still be blankets and not woolen sieves 
after a winter’s storage; there’s a real job that 
needs planning and carrying out. 

‘How did you know how to do it?” my 
friends have asked. If you examine our handi- 
work closely and knew what a builder would 
look for, you would soon discover that there 
were many things we didn’t know. But the re- 
sult was more than we dared expect, and with 
over a hundred inches of snow last winter there 
was no sag or give anywhere about it. Then 
the next cabin built of materials found on the 
spot, all of it save the roof and the floor boards 
—that was an experience. Felling the trees, 
cutting and hewing, sawing and shaving to 
produce a passable fit, caulking and nailing and 
then learning from past experience and build:ng 
the door to fit the cabin, instead of having to 
alter the plans of the cabin to fit a manufac- 
tured door; all of that, I maintain, comes under 
the head of manual therapy. All of it is a return 
to directness and to simplicity in thinking and 
action. 











— 
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We were not equipped with these big muscles 
in our thighs, in our arms, in our shoulders and 
in our necks in order that we might sit at a desk 
the year through. Our brains have other func- 
tions than endlessly scheming to outwit our 
business rivals and for worrying. Why not re- 
lease the capacity for inventiveness that is 
sleeping in all of us? In camp necessity may be, 
as elsewhere, the mother of invention but com- 
fort is at least her big sister. 

Here is the way out for those of you who feel 
that your daily round of life is prescribed and 
regimented; who feel that the day of the indi- 
vidual is past and the demands of modern citi- 
zenship are a trifle more than you can quite 
understand. Go camping and become for a time 
a citizen of the out-of-doors; eat well; sleep 
long; keep your eyes and ears open and your 
mouth closed, except upon occasion, and see 
what the forest or the mountains will do for 
your soul. 


A Director looks Forward 


(Continued from Page 9) 

of these good times and the spirit which prevailed 
at camp will remain in the hearts of the girls and 
will help to make camp a place to which they will 
want to return year after year. We feel that the 
good will and appreciation which have been de- 
veloped among parents and in the community will 
do much to make the next season even more suc- 
cessful. 

These are only a few glimpses of camp direc- 
cors as they think things through. The success 
of the season to come depends to a large extent 
on an intelligent evaluation of the season just 
past. 


What Are Camps Achieving? 


(Continued from Page 19) 
I only wish every girl could have the same chance 
I had. My subsequent returns to the same camp 
have been true to my first experiences, and I count 
the friends I made as among my very best.” 

Second year:—“‘Although peop'e are always 
pointing to summer camps as the breeding places 
for crushes I seem to have escaped pretty well 
and instead of focussing my attention on one per- 
son, there has gown up a group of girls who 
formed a camp club.” 

This is a good example of the camp situation, 
not only allowing a good personality pattern to 
express itself but developing it into formal 
channels of leadership, which the writer finds 
Subsequently useful. In direct contrast with 
this is example Number 2. 
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IT 
“Bella”—aged 20. 


Bella was the youngest of six in a wealthy 
family who lived in a small city. Very early 
she assumed the role of “spoilt youngest” and 
used it to rule the family and gain her own 
ends. Her brothers and sisters she exploited 
by crafty, ‘“‘cute’’ means, and while she made 
friends, she used them to serve her and dropped 
them with critical comments as soon as their 
usefulness ended. She loved attention and 
used subtle tricks to secure it. While she was 
bright at school, she used most of her intelli- 
gence to find ways of escaping disciplinary 
measures and gained success by every short 
cut. She had no sense of fair play, and of the 
‘‘give-and-take” of life she knew only the take. 
Discipline and routine were unknown, and up 
to the time she went to camp she succeeded 
only too well by playing the part of the “cute, 
spoilt youngest.”” She went to a C.G.1.T. 
camp at the age of 12. 


“T had never been away in the summer before, 
and although my sister and several friends were 
there I didn’t like camping very well. During my 
short stay I remember getting a letter from Tom 
and was teased continually. I really think some 
of them read it before I received it. I felt very 
badly used at camp because another girl and I had 
gone against the rules and swam out to a point 
some distance away. We were not allowed to go 
swimming on Visitors’ Day. It was one of the 
warmest days at camp and well do I remember 
feeling so foolish before so many people. By this 
time I was pretty well fed up with the whole thing. 
I had a slight cold and made it an excuse to go 
home; it was something I would never forget.” 


This is a very typical example of failure of 
a role in a new situation; the only part Bella 
has learned to play, that of the spoilt baby, 
does not work in the camp setting. She finds 
it impossible to assume another role and so 
fails to become one of the group. The sudden 
encounter of routine is also too unfamiliar a 
thing for her to accept, with the result she 
withdraws from the situation and continues her 
role at home and makes it work right up to 
her college career where she uses it to exploit 
her men friends and get what she can oui of 
them. It is interesting that this situation is 
the only one in her twenty years in which the 
personality pattern does not succeed, and that 
eight years after the event she is still bitter 
enough about her failure to report it in some 
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detail. Obviously the role is an unsatisfactory 
one which in marriage and home-making will 
break down again, and psychologically it is 
interesting to speculate whether she will show 
the same pattern in this later situation as at 
camp—namely, breaking the rules and with- 
drawing. 

In contrast with this, our third example 
shows the camp to be the first place a child 
builds up a satisfactory role and develops it. 


iil 


“Jane”’—aged 20. 

Until Jane was six her Mother was ill and 
Jane was a very unimportant person in the 
household. She could have no friends in, and 
she felt very alone because she had no contact 
with her mother, and her father was a very 
serious man, quite unable to play with children. 
Her brother who was five years older was the 
‘‘white-haired boy” and Jane felt very inferior 
and a complete outsider. Although her mother 
recovered, Jane continued to feel ignored, and 
made no friends in her early school years. She 
talked instead to a “living” doll. In the group 
of relations she felt as if she didn’t belong, and 
that she never fitted in with them. She was 
very sensitive to criticism, and became physi- 
cally ill if severely reprimanded by her mother. 
All these traits are symptoms of the isolated 
child who frequently develops into an ego- 
centric, neurotic adult having no real bonds of 
security to relate her to other people. 


At eleven, Jane was sent to a large private 
camp for a month. 

“Tt was the first experience I had ever had away 
from home. I came home with a shield with five 
badges on it, a life-saving certificate, a crush on one 
of the senior girls, a desire to reform my family 
and cousins to that sort of life, a desire to go to 
Church because I enjoyed the outdoor services.”’ 

Age 12: It is interesting to note that in her 
second year of camp she faked a birthday for 
the attention value, she carried it through but 
afterwards confessed to the camp director who 
dealt with it very tactfully, and saw that Jane 
received attention through more usual channels 
thereafter; and at the banquet gave her the 
honor of replying to the toast to the campers. 


From then on Jane went to a camp every 
summer, and developed a great sense of ‘‘be- 
longing” in that setting. The activities learned, 
friends made, and leadership developed she 
carried over to city life and became very active 
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in girls’ work and clubs through high school. 

Age 17: “This summer was the best ever; all 
the old gang was back and we cabined with whom 
we wanted. Seniors were given much more re- 
sponsibility if we wanted it. That suited me; | 
loved to feel responsible. We used to assist with 
worship at flag raising and often on Sundays. | 
loved Sunday more and more. We had grand peo- 
ple to take the services, although we had no Bible 
study groups. I kept a scrap book for poetry 
I liked and used to write myself. This year I be- 
gan to realize the deep value of friends. I wanted 
to be with certain people more and others less and 
with certain people I used to read and discuss 
things and paddle. I used to talk that year to the 
camp director. I got cups and prizes again but 
thev didn’t mean as much as the friends.” 


Jane is a person the psychologists call funda- 
mentally insecure; she grows up with a sense 
of not belonging to the group; her camp ex- 
perience serves as a substitute security and 
through it she develops relations with other 
people, abilities, and leadership. She carries 
this pattern through college days and becomes 
one of the most active leaders in student life 
on its more serious side. The “crushes” which 
served as a form of temporary security in the 
earlier days of camp became replaced by a de- 
pendence on “conferences” and organization 
work of a constructive nature. While this pat- 
tern is never as satisfactory as that of origina! 
security developed in the home, camp exper- 
lence undoubtedly has enabled a constructive 
personality to develop from an isolated child. 


This is a very tentative suggestion but it is 
highly probable that we shall find the greatest, 
positive achievement of the camp occurs with 
children like Jane who have found no group 
security or satisfactory role in their earlier life. 
At camp for the first time they find themselves 
“belonging” to the group, and from such an 
experience discover a life basis on which a per- 
sonality may be created. 


These examples may serve to show whai the 
camps have achieved in three cases. From a 
few hundred life histories it will be possible to 
generalize and give an accurate estimate oi 
what camps are achieving in terms of their 
effect on the life happiness of the camper, and 
to indicate some ways which have led to suc- 
cess and some which have resulted in failure. 
And finally such research should emit at least a 
ray of light which will give a clearer vision and 
truer perspective of our purposes. 




















